“I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 
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Wanted. 


Canvassers in every city and town of this country 
where canvassers are not already at work. We will 
make liberal terms with all suitable persons, either 
Men or women, who are willing to aid us in that 
¢apacity. Write or apply to our secretary, with 
certificate of some clergyman, selectman, postmaster 
or other well-known person of your town, that you 
are an honest and suitable person for this work. 


Schools and Others. 

With schools, Sunday schools, and all who wish to 
Circulate this paper for the purpose of doing good, we 
thall make the price satisfactory. If you are poor, 
you shall have it at the bare cost of printing and 
Sending ; if too poor to pay that, you shall have it for 
nothing, so far as we have means to send it. Our 
aim is to extend its circulation until it shall reach 
every part of our country. 


The famous cattle yards of Chicago pen 130,000 
tattle at once. 


What We Want. 

Money, Canvassers, Articles, original and selected, 
for our columns, Information, Suggestions. We want 
Writers, Preachers, Lecturers and the Press to 
remember that God has given them their various 
gifts to be used in his service, and that Christianity 
and Humanity stand side by side. 


Special Notice.’’ 

Those who love our dumb animals and would see 
their hardships ameliorated, can accomplish much 
good by reporting all instances of cruelty to the 
office of the Society. Report only facts—transac- 
tions witnessed by yourself, or if not by yourself, by 
persons whose names you know and report. If at 
any time you witness a case of cruelty, be sure you 
obtain the name, and if possible, the residence of the 
guilty party. If you send information in writing, 
give us your real name and residence,—not to be 
made public if you request it to be held private, 
but as a guarantee to us of sincerity and truthfulness. 
We want your name, also, because sometimes it 
becomes necessary to ask a personal interview in the 
matter of details, which perhaps you have not judged 
necessary to state in writing. 

Again, when you witness a case of cruelty, not 
only ascertain the name of the guilty person, but be 
sure to learn the name and residence of one or two 
other witnesses of the affair. Sometimes it is impor- 
tant to have several witnesses. - 

Finally, when you report a case of cruelty, do not 
expect a prosecution to follow as a matter of course. 
The evidence, all the facts and detaits, become mat- 
ter of careful consideration by the proper officers of 
the Society, and they may discover points of defence 
or weakness of the testimony which would give the 
case to the defendant. 

No case will be prosecuted unless the proper 
officers believe the evidence will secure a conviction, 
and then not unless the ends of justice will be better 
promoted by a prosecution than without. 


“ Fountains.” 

We are glad to say that our exertions during the 
past two months, to obtain drinking fountains in Bos- 
ton for men and animals, have resulted in obtaining 
votes of the Board of Aldermen and Common Coun- 
cil to establish two in the Highlands, two in South 
Boston, two in East Boston, and fourteen in the city 
proper, and we are confident that these will be 
the pioneers of a much larger number. Our thanks 
are due to many gentlemen, and particularly to Ex- 
Mayor Wightman of the Water Board. 


Pavements. 

This is a matter coming before our city government. 
To many men it matters little whether streets be 
roughly or smoothly paved, but to thousands of 
heavily loaded horses and to their owners it matters a 
great deal. There is one kind of economy which 
looks only to the durability of the pavement, and 
there is another that“looks also to the durability, 
health and comfort of the horses, and does not forget 
the difference in the wear and tear of vehicles, and 
the difference between perpetual noise and quiet. 


Bleeding of Calves to make their Meat 
White. 

Because every new ‘number of our paper reaches 
some who have not read the previous ones, we do not 
like to pass this subject. The custom of cruelly 
tying and carrying calves has quite or nearly ceased 
in this vicinity since our society has taken hold of it. 
The custom of bleeding them almost to death, from 
one to three days before they are killed, has ceased 
in many places, but still continues in some. Proba- 


bly from fifty to one hundred thousand persons will 
read this number of our paper, and we earnestly ask 
all of you to use your influence with butchers and 
others to stop this barbarous practice, cruel ta the 
animal, and, as all respectable medical testimony 
shows, making the meat unwholesome ta produce an 
unnatural whiteness. An offence of like nature is 


the plucking of turkeys and fowls, preparing for 
market before they are killed. Let all humane men 
and women do what they can to stop these cruelties. 
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The Check-Rein. 
[From Publication of New York Society.] 

Owing to mismanagement and _thoughtlessness, 
there is much misery inflicted on horses, by the use of 
the check-rein. Prompted by sentiments of attach- 
ment and compassion for that noble creature, and 
influenced by a sincere desire to benefit the owners 
thereof, the “ American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals” appeals to the public, in con- 
demnation of that tormenting and useless part of 
harness known as the Check-Rein. 

To insure the full exercise of an animal’s power in 
the safest and most easy way to itself, we should be 
careful not permanently to disturb its natural posture. 
The question to be decided is, whether or not it is 
most judicious and proper to give a horse the free use 
of his head, or to prevent him from having that use. 

It must be admitted that whenever a horse trips or 
stumbles, nature prompts him to try to save himself, 
and he instantly extends his neck and head for that 

urpose, as aman would his arms. This natural effort 
increases the animal’s danger, if his head be at all 
confined by the check-rein, because the tug which he 
gives with his mouth is communicated to the harness 
upon his back, to which the rein is hooked, and the 
effect is the same as if a man were, with both his hands, 
to lay hold of the collar of his coat to save himself. 

The dorsal muscles, or sinews of the back, in all 
quadrupeds, run longitudinally or horizontally from 
the head to the tail, and those extremities are the 
main working powers, the use of which may be seen 
when a horse is walking with his head free—what the 
arms are to a walker or laborer, the head and tail 
are to the animal; tie a man’s arms to his side, and 
even a gentle push or trip will throw him down. 
This is the effect produced by the check-rein. The 
horse’s head being tied, he is unable to use it as 
nature intended ; therefore, if he trips or slides, his 
head is of no use. When horses stumble they often 
break their check-rein, and thus getting the head free 
are enabled to save themselves. We all know that, 
when a horse is down, the first thing done is to “ give 
him his head,” that he may get up. 

We do not mean to say a horse will not stumble if 
worked without a check-rein, because we know that 
they sometimes fall whilst loose in the field ; but we 
assert without fear of contradiction, that the surest 
way to keep a horse on his legs is at all times to give 
him the free use of his head. The more he is crip- 
pled the more he needs his head. 

When loose, the horse’s neck is usually extended 
as straight as his back; in this manner horses would 
generally work. It is the natural position, and the 
nearer we approach to it the better for the animal, 
for he is then at his ease, and his pulmonary action, 
or breathing, unimpeded. It is absurd unnecessarily 
to make a bend or angle in a waterpipe or hose ; so it is 
absurd, and cruel too, to bend back out of its natural 
line the windpipe of the horse by the use of the 
check-rein ; in the former case a full volume of water 
cannot be obtained ; in the latter the free breathing 
of the animal so essential to its comfort, and even to its 
life, is hindered. The effect of restraining a horse by 
the check-rein is to prevent him from getting up to 
the collar. If the bit is in the least degree affected 
by the check-rein—in other words, if it is not entirely 
loose in the mouth—the horse is checked, and besides 
being kept from the free exercise of his strength, he 
is prevented from leaning the weight of his body into 
the collar. 


Cattle Disease. 
[From the Buffalo Express.] 


It begins to be quite apparent that what is called 
the Texan disease, among the cattle brought to the 
markets of the country, is simply a railroad disease, 
or the result of the outrageous abuse of the poor 
animals who, deprived of food and water for four or 
five days together, have at last, under the burning 
sun of the present summer, succumbed to a disease 
which renders their flesh poisonous and threatens the 

ublic health. Not long since a herd of cattle cross- 
ing Main near Conrt Street, were inflamed to mad- 
ness by the sight of water in the Court House Park, 
and were with the utmost difiiculty restrained from a 


the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn.” 
We repeat the question: “Doth God take care of 
oxen!” and we reply, He at least avenges them by 
visiting the sins of such unspeakable cruelty upon 
the heads of the community who have tolerated the 
atrocity. When these poor, panting, fainting animals 
arrive at our Buffalo cattle yards, they are often 
packed so close that they cannot lie down, and, savage 
with thirst and heat, torture and bruise each other. 
A respected citizen of Williamsville, from whom I 
buy my meat,.says that he has long ceased to buy 
cattle at the yards, because they were so full of 
bruises and sores that the meat was not only rendered 
unwholesome, but much of it had to be cut out and 
thrown away. He must be a bold man who buys 
beef for himself and family at the present time, or 
at any time, while the present system of trans- 
portation exists. 

How is it possible for an animal to arrive in good 
condition, either at Buffalo or New York? If not 
utterly broken down, they must be heated and fevered 
to such a degree that their flesh will induce disease 
to the consumer. It has been said that the blood 
of beeves from the cattle yards of New York, kills 
the swine to which it is fed, and it is well known that 
the blood of cattle slaughtered at home is healthy 
and nutritious. If no higher motive will avail, we 
can at least assure the public that selfpreservation 
demands an immediate reform in the treatment of 
animals brought to our markets. 

Mr. Bergh sought last winter to procure the pas- 
sage of a law compelling the railroad companies to pro- 
vide water and forage for the cattle carried by them, 
but in vain. They can only be reached through 
their pecuniary interests, and when it comes to be 
generally known, as it will be in time, that not a 
pound of healthy beef can ever be obtained in our 
markets while the present cruelties are practised, 
they will be compelled to reform or cease to be car- 
riers of cattle. 

If men will not regard the rights of the poor dumb 
creatures who serve them, they may at least wish 
to protect their wives and children from the conse- 
quences of a cruelty which is now being visited upon 
the whole community in the form of poisoned food. 


The Cattle Trade, 

A cattle train arrived in this city yesterday after- 
noon from Albany, bringing a large number. Among 
them was a considerable number of Texas or Cher- 
okee cattle. The animals that arrived yesterday 
were apparently healthy, though two or three of them 
were down, and nearly killed by being trodden upon. 
All the cattle showed the effects of fasting. We 
understand that they received no food or water dur- 
ing the passage from Albany to this city. They are 
crowded unmercifully, from fifteen to thirty animals, 
according to size, being in each car. It is impossible 
for them to lie down, or if down, it is imposssible for 
them to get up. Animals brought in this way are, 
in some cases, taken ‘directly to the slaughter pen, 
and killed immediately. Common sense indicates that 
the meat from animals treated in this way cannot be 
healthy. The same train yesterday brought a car- 
load of hogs, and some seven hundred or eight hun- 
dred sheep. All the sheep were packed in three cars. 
Some of the cattle were sent to Fall River. 

The railroad companies, we believe, are not respon- 
sible for this overcrowding of cattle in the cars. 
The owners of the stock hire the cars and load them 
as they please, assuming all the responsibility. Few 
people who should witness the unloading of one of 
our stock trains some Wednesday afternoon, would 
have much appetite for meat for several days there- 
after.--Providence Joyrnal of August 20. 


r exists on this subject. 


Destruction of Insectiverous Birds. 
(Letter from the President of the Pennsylvania Society, 8. 
Morris Waln.] 

EsTEEMED Frienp:—As the gunning season is 
near at hand, and gunners have heretofore enjoyed 
almost unchecked license in the pursuit and destruc- 
tion of robins and other small birds, will you permit 
me the favor of reaching our friends through the 
medium of your paper, in a timely word of warning 
on a subject to which I fear the public mind has 
never yet attached the importance to which it is 
entitled. 

If no regard is had to the inhumanity of the sport, 
the interest alone of the whole community (for all 
are interested in the fruits of the field,) should incite 
in an effort to put a stop to it. Few seem to be 
aware of, and fewer seem to care for the consequences 
of the destruction of the birds, and yet a little reflec- 
tion will show us that our crops are more precarious 
than in former years, and some kinds of fruit have 
entirely disappeared from amongst us. The luxuriant 
orchards of by-gone days are now rarely met with; 
the pippin apple, which attained to such perfection 
in this immediate vicinity, is now a thing of the past. 
It is within the recollection of many of our citizens 
when no finer peaches were raised anywhere than 
around this city. As a general thing disease seems to 
have taken hold of our cob-webbed draped plum and 
pear trees ; and this year, for the first time, the cherry 
crop was a decided failure. In fact, a gradual but 
steady downward tendency characterizes our fruit 
trees to a greater or lesser extent all over the coun- 
try, and has in some instances extended to the more 
hardy trees of the forest. 

In accounting for these sad changes, it is quite 
common to console ourselves with the belief that they 
are attributable to atmospheric influences, to late 
frosts, cold or wet springs, &c., over which we have 
no contro]. These have their effect, but they never 
kill trees by the slow process of premature decay. 
Besides, we have the weather records of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital to show that for over fifty years the 
average temperature and depth of rain undergoes 
but trifling variations year by year. In nature all is 
harmony, and we must look elsewhere for the causes 
operating in uncertainty of crops and gradual decad- 
ence of fruit trees, and I apprehend it will be found 
in the undue increase of the myriads of insect tribes, 
such increase having been clearly caused by the 
gradual but steady destruction for many years of 
insectiverous birds. It is the act of man, not nature. 
We have wantonly disturbed a great and useful 
element in the order of creation, and are now reap- 
ing the fruits. 

Almost all small birds prey upon insects, and there 
are few greater blessings outwardly bestowed on man 
than these useful and innocent little creatures. 
Almost before there is a blade of grass on the sward, 
or buds upon the trees, they appear amongst us sim- 
ultaneously with the countless myriads of insects 
which one warm day in early spring precipitates 
(almost magically). into active life. The war upon 
these insects commences with their first appearance, 
and does not cease till, on the approach of cold 
weather, the birds leave us, to return again in the 
spring to their favorite haunts. If, during harvest, 
they do not rigidly respect the grain or fruit of the 
farmer, they at least repay one hundred fold for all 
they take, in ridding his fields of insects—against 
these all the labor and ingenuity of man is utterly 
powerless. The birds, and they alone, can success- 
fully contend against these insidious pests. 

In the light of the present day, and with the benefit 
of the experience of other countries (to say nothing 
of our own,) it seems marvellous that such apathy 
It is, however encouraging to 
notice the dawn of a wiser policy, which we should 
exert ourselves to foster by all means in our power. 
The suicidal policy of former days, of persecuting 
birds by law, no longer exists anywhere, whilst in 
England and France they are becoming alive to 
their importance as a valuable auxiliary to agricul- 
ture. From foreign sources, we learn that formerly 
in Hungary and the Pays de Bade, the authorities 
endeavored to drive away the sparrow (the most 
insectiverous of birds,) and a price was put upon his 
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head, which soon had the effect of compelling the 
intelligent outlaw to abandon completely these two 
countries. They soon found out, however, that the 
birds could alone successfully contend against the 
myriads of winged insects infesting the low grounds, 
and the very persons who were prominent in their 
destruction were the first to labor to get them back. 

Frederick the Great of Prussia, likewise, after all 
his victories, descended to a war of extermination 
against the birds in his dominions, chiefly because 
they stole the cherries (his favorite fruit) from the 
trees in the gardens of his palace of ‘ Sans Souci.” 
The war was unequal; the great Frederick soon con- 
quered the birds and they disappeared; but at the 
end of two years they not only had no more cherries, 
but scarcely any other kind of fruit; the caterpillars 
had devoured them all, and the great king, victor in 
so many battle-fields, was but too happy to sign a 
peace with the reconciled warblers. 

More recently, four different petitions were pre- 
sented to the French Chambers, praying that meas- 
ures might be taken for the better preservation of 
such birds as preyed on insects that were hurtful to 
agriculture. ‘The petitioners were practical men, 
who made their requests in the interest of agriculture, 
“which would be seriously menaced,” they said, “ if 
the destruction continued of their sole auxiliaries in 
arresting the propagation of insects, the scourge of 
all cultivation.” 

A commission was accordingly appointed to inquire 
into the subject, and M. Bonjau, its President, made 
an able appeal in behalf of the feathered tribes in 


. France, containing many highly interesting statistics, 


as well as the result of various dissections, showing 
the variety and great number of insects found in the 
craws of different birds, with a detailed account of 
their great importance to agriculture, and the injury 
the insects inflicted on various cereals, trees and 
plants. 

In this connection, too, the practice of heathen 
countries compared with Christian communities is 
striking. In the great empires of Japan and China, 
nations we have been taught to look upon as semi- 
barbarous, there are customs which Christian nations 
would do well to imitate. In Japan, birds of all 
kinds are religiously protected, and no one but a 
foreigner would ever dream of shooting them. The 
Chinese, proverbially, are uniformly kind and gentle 
to all their dumb animals, and never abuse them. A 
society for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
could not exist in China: these are the offspring of 
more civilized communities; and as for birds, if we 
may judge of the interior of the empire from what 
foreigners see at the seaboard, we have the authority 
of an eminent American Minister for saying that, 
the populous city of Shanghae (two degrees further 
south than Philadelphia), where he resided, “ was a 
perfect paradise for insectiverous birds, and there 
were no worms.” S. Morris WALN. 


The Inhumanity of the Cattle Trade. 


A correspondent of the “ Providence Press,” who 
witnessed the unloading of a cattle train at the depot 
in that city, on Wednesday last, writes :— 

“The cattle were loaded at Albany, on Tuesday 
morning, also three cars loaded with sheep at the 
same time, and were unloaded in this city about five 
o'clock Wednesday afternoon, making about 36 hours 


that these animals were confined without food or 
water. Some of the oxen were so heated that they 
were as wet as though they had come out of a river, 
and some were considerably bruised. The sheep were 
piled in like so many stones—in one car were upwards 
of two hundred, some were dead, and the heated 
foul air that came from the car was certainly 110 deg. 
Fahr. The manner in which they were unloaded was 
more brutal than anything else. The car has an 
upper floor, and from this they are compelled to jump 
down on to an inclined platform a distance of about 
six feet, and those that would not jump were pulled 
and thrown out as if they were stones. Some got 
their legs broken, and many were greatly injured. 
Can this kind of animal food be called wholesome ?” 


Of Cruelty to Animals. 

From the elephant toiling at_a launch, to the shrew-mouse in the 
harvest-field, 

From the whale which the harpooner hath stricken, to the minnow 
caught upon a pin, J 

From the albatross wearied in its flight, to the wren in her covered 
nest, 

From the death-moth and lace-winged dragon-fly, to the lady-bird 
and the guat, 

The verdict of all things is unanimous, finding their master cruel: 

The dog, thy humble friend, thy trusting, honest friend ; 

The ass, thine uncomplaining slave, drudging from morn to even; 

The lamb, and the timorous hare, and the laboring ox at plough; 

The speckled trout, basking in the shallow, and the partridge, 
gleaning in the stubble, 

And the stag at bay, and the worm in thy path, and the wild bird 
pining in captivity, 

And all things that minister alike to thy life and thy comfort and 
thy pride, 

Testify with one sad voice that man is a cruel master. 


Verily, they are all thine: freely mayst thou serve thee of them all: 

They are thine by gift for thy needs, to be used in all gratitude and 
kindness ; 

Gratitude to their God and thine,—their Father and thy Father, 

Kindness to them who toil for thee, and help thee with their all: 

For meat, but not by wantonness of slaying: for burden, but with 
limits of humanity ; ; 

For luxury, but not through torture: for draught, but according 
to the strength: 

For a dog cannot plead his own right, nor render a reason for 
exemption, 

Nor give a soft answer unto wrath, to turn aside the undeserved 
lash ; 

The galled ox cannot complain, nor supplicate a moment’s respite ; 

The spent horse hideth his distress, till he panteth out his spirit at 
the goal; 

Also, in the winter of life, when worn by constant toil, 

If ingratitude forget his services, he cannot bring them to remem- 
brance; 

Behold, he is faint with hunger; the big tear standeth in his eye; 

His skin is sore with stripes, and he tottereth beneath his burden; 

His limbs are stiff with age, his sinews have lost their vigor, 

And pain is stamped upon his face, while he wrestleth unequally 
with toil ; 

Yet once more mutely and meekly endureth he the crushing blow; 

That struggle hath cracked his heart-strings,—the generous brute 
is dead! 

Liveth there no advocate for him ? no judge to avenge his wrongs ? 

No voice that shall be heard in his defence? no sentence to be passed 
on his oppressor ? 

Yea, the sad eye of the tortured pleadeth pathetically for him ; 

Yea, all the justice in heaven is roused in indignation at his woes ; 

Yea, all the pity upon earth shall call down acurse upon the cruel; 

Yea, the burning malice of the wicked shall be their own exceeding 
punishment. 

The Angel of Mercy stoppeth not to comfort, but passeth by on the 
other side, 

And hath no tear to shed, when a cruel man is punished. 

—Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy. 


{Written for “Our Dumb Animals.”’] 
The Story of a Good and Faithful Horse. 
TOLD TO HIS HUMAN FRIEND. 
( Continued. ) 

And now it was October, and the days were much 
shorter, and the sun gave us less warmth, and at night 
I was obliged to nestle close up to my mother to keep 
warm—and the gay birds that had sung to us so 
sweetly all summer said good-bye and took their 
flight in search of a warmer climate. The pretty 
nests I had so often looked into, of the merry bob- 
olinks and the meadow-larks and the ground spar- 
rows, were now empty and desolate. Large flocks of 
robins flew over us, and swallows and martens held 
noisy consultations as to their future course. I noticed 

-and listened to all this and though it made me feel 
lonely to see them go F had no anxiety for myself. My 
mother was with me still, and the grass though less ten- 
der and sweet was still plentiful. But one clear bright 
cool morning when we came out of our shed to break- 
fast, we found something spread over the herbage 
which I had never seen before, and so cold and crisp 
that my teeth ached as I bit it, and the sweet flavor 
seemed quite gone. “ It is frost,” said my mother ; “now 
winter is near.” But as the sun rose higher the frost 


melted away, and if the birds did not sing for us, the 
grasshoppers and crickets did, and if some beautiful 
flowers were faded and gone, others had come, and 
we were still happy. About this time we were again 
grieved by seeing men with guns and dogs hunting 
the timid and beautiful hares that had been aun 
beside us, or scudding away through the pastures al 
summer, until pursued and worn out they were run 
down and shot; and it seemed to me strange that 
idle men should seem to take pleasure in killing and 
wounding these harmless creatures. 

Dark days came at length, with black clouds and cold 
winds and chilling rains, that made even me, a frolick- 
some colt, feel sober, and I began to wonder that the 
men who had lately brought us some new kinds.of 
food did not take us to a warmer shelter. But one 
day they came, and throwing a rope around my 
mother’s neck, and I following, they led us along a 
wide path till we came to what seemed a huge pile of 
buildings in which we found a large well littered 
stall where we were comfortably lodged. 

In due time all the children of my master’s family, 
and some of their friends, came to see us, and patted 
me and wished they could have a ride on my back. 

I enjoyed the visits of these children, they were so 
gentle and kind, and thought I should be happy in 
their company and should like to carry them about. 
I was proud of being so strong and active, and looked 
forward to the time when I should prance around the 
farm or on the roads with one of these pleasant little fel- 
lows on my back, and I thought I would be very care- 
ful and good. It was a trouble to me that the sweet 
fresh grass was gone and our food so dry and hard, 
and our stable so dark. It was so dark that when 
the door was opened now and then and we were 
taken out into the yard for water and exercise, the 
light made my eyes ache, and I thought that if the 
men who had the care of us would only have given 
us a window to let in the daylight how much more 
cheerful it would have made our winter home. 

Towards spring my first great trouble came: my 
good mother was taken away and placed in another 
stall, and it seemed as if my heart would break. She 
too was greatly grieved, and often called to me, and I 
would answer with my funny little whinny as the 
people called it—but there was no fun about it to me. 
After a while, however, I became used to it, and 
then they allowed me often to see her again, and I 
made the acquaintance of other colts and young 
horses and got on very well. 

When spring returned I went to the pasture again, 
and now they put a halter on my head and led me 
about occasionally and said they must begin to break 
me. What this meant, I did not know, nor did I care 
very much, for I was having on the whole a good 
time, and thought it would always be so. But one 
day in May some men came who said my tail was too 
long and must be docked, and so they tied me up and 
brought a great knife, something like a pair of huge 
scissors and cut through flesh and bone and all, and 
asif this pain was not enough, they brought a red 
hot iron and seared the bleeding stump and put me 
in such agony as I cannot describe. Oh, how I suf- 
fered for weeks and how indignant I felt that I had 
been so tormented. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 

Pigrons.—Every year there is a great national 
pigeon race in Belgium. The prizes offered amount 
to $3,800, of which the first is given by the King and 
others by the nobility. This year more than fifteen 
hundred pigeons started, the course being from Agen 
to Brussels, a distance of more than five hundred 
miles. The first pigeon completed the distance in 
twenty-five hours and four minutes, and the owner 
claimed and received seven other prizes for as many 
more birds. 


Constancy.—A young British officer in India, 
who was shockingly mutilated and disfigured in battle, 
after mature reflection requested a comrade to write 
to his betrothed in England, and release her from 
the bridal engagement. Her noble reply was worthy 
of a true woman :—“ Tell him if there is enough of 
his body left to contain his soul, I shall hold him to 
his engagement.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Hippophagy. 

We commend to our readers the perusal of a 
pamphlet on this subject, written by Dr. Henry I. 
Bowditch, of this city, and reprinted from the New 
York “Medical Journal,” of August, 1868, by Ap- 
pleton & Co., from which we give the following 
quotations :— 


“ During my recent visit to Europe, I was requested 
by a professional associate in a neighboring town, to 
learn all that I could upon the use of horse-flesh as a 
food for man, and subsequently he embodied in a let- 
ter, from which I take the following extracts, the 
reasons for his request. 

“¢In my morning visit to the meat-shop, I have for 
five years observed the poor (generally women) 
looking for something in the name of meat, cheap 
enough for them to buy. After hunting a while, they 
go away empty, or get a piece of bone with very lit- 
tle meat on it, or a salted junk, too often salted only 
because previously nearly spoiled by age. Many of 
these customers are known to me, and as I thought 
of their children who really needed meat, I was often 
led to think whether anything could be done to pro- 
vide cheaper food of the same nature. 

“« The horse was, of course, thought of; and then 
there came up the other side of the question, equally 
human, or at any rate, humane—namely, the welfare 
of the horse in his old age. 

“¢ Our main street is one of the avenues to Brigh- 
ton. Once every week our eyes, our ears are dis- 
tressed with the passage to and fro, driven by cruel 
men, of frame after frame of what were once the 

roud nags of rich men; and let any one go to 

righton of a market day, and he will be impressed 
with what must have been their worth and position 
in earlier days. 

‘“«« What is meaner than to see a horse that has 
been worn out in our service, starved and abomin- 
ably abused till he dies? Old horses—the best of 
them—usually end life after this fashion. 

“*In fact, a class of cruel, brutish men get their 
miserable living from work extorted from them. 
This item of the suffering of old horses I have never 
seen put as it should be. If these old and tortured 
animals can be fattened and eaten, let the humane 
men attend to it. 

“« There is a practical objection, I am told, to eat- 
ing horses in this country, because they are so costly, 
that it would not pay to fatten, until age had 
destroyed their value’? * * * 

“The above extracts contain in embryo all the 
questions involved in the subject. When first pro- 

d to me, the matter seemed trivial. As I have 
investigated it, it has become more important. 

“T propose, therefore, to discuss it chiefly under the 
three following heads :— 

“ First.—The history of the use of horse-flesh as food 
by various people in different countries. Under this 
division I shall present evidence. 

“a, That in refusing to eat horses, the western, 
northern, and southern Europeans, and civilized 
North and South Americans, are an exception to the 
general rule of mankind over the globe. 

“b. That even in Europe, it was once the common 
food of the people, &c. 

“ Second.—I shall give a brief history of the intro- 
duction again of horse-meat as food into modern 
Europe, under the directions of the constituted 
authorities.of nearly all the continental powers, and 
especially I shall refer to the very recent use of it in 
Paris, and to the rapid progress of hippophagism in 
France, notwithstanding the various objections urged 
against it. 

“ Third.—I shall have some remarks to make upon 
the question with reference to the necessity in Europe 
and America for the use of horse-meat as food. 

* 

“In 1857, so many were in favor of using it in 
Paris, that a petition was sent to the authorities for 
liberty to open shops for the sale of it. Though the 
Board of Health advised the measure, it was not 
allowed. 

“In 1860, the Medical Society at Algiers made a 
similar request. 


“Jn 1864, the Paris Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals made the same request of the 
government, which was referred to the Minister of 
Agriculture, who, after consulting the Board of 
Health, authorized the sale. 

“ Prizes were then offered to the first butcher who 
would open a shop for this object. 

“‘ Meanwhile large hippophagic banquets were held 
in various German cities, in France and Algiers. 

“At Vienna, Berlin, in Wurtemburg, Bavaria, 
Baden, Saxony, Hanover, Schaffausen, at Lausanne, 
at Vilvorde, in Belgium, have arisen butchers’ shops 
for the sale. At Vienna, during the first three years, 
no less than 4,725 horses afforded millions of pounds 
of meat. 

“Finally, this, last year (1867), after twenty 
years of discussion, &c., the first shop was opened 
in Paris. The sale rapidly increased. The Society 
for the Protection of Animals, and the Sisters of 
Charity, now daily distribute large quantities to the 
poor, gratuitously, collections being made to defray 
the expense. During the past nine months no less 
than eighteen shops have been opened, one recently 
in the very heart of Paris. 

“ Among the most zealous of the propagandists of 
this food is Mons. Decroix, already alluded to, and 
now chief veterinary surgeon of the military of Paris. 
He has been called the ‘ Parmentier of Paris,’ as he 
seems destined by his example and active zeal to 
force the Parisians to give up their prejudices in 
regard to this food, as Parmentier, a century or more 
ago, persuaded the French to use the common potato. 
He believes that example is the surest method of in- 
ducing people to do anything, and, therefore, he eats 
horse-meat frequently at his own table. Beef, mut- 
ton and fowl are rather exceptional articles, the 
horse-meat being his most frequent meat. In his 
intercourse with Parisians and strangers, he often 
invites them to dine with him upon it. It was my 


- good fortune to be his guest on one of these occasions. 


The party consisted of two Parisian gentlemen, an 
American friend and myself. It was a dinner party 
that I shall not soon forget; and, on the part of our 
French friends, quite full of that piquante vivacity 
found only in France. We sat from six until half- 
past nine, P. M., and had all the varieties of bouillon, 
bouillie, roast, stewed, a Ji mode, dried meat, sau- 
sages; potatoes fried in lard from the horse ; and fine 
crispy cakes made with that instead of butter. The 
oil procured from the horse was pure and clear, and 
almost odorless as the best of olive oil. I could not 
have recognized any difference between the two. 
We closed with salad dressed with that instead of 
olive oil! 


“OBJECTIONS AGAINST ITS USE. 


“During all the discussions that have arisen in 
Europe upon this aliment, I find the following objec- 
tions, which, as they will be raised everywhere that 
the question is mooted, I will allude to at this time. 
Some of them fall from their own inherent absurdity, 
and not one of them is really tenable or of impor- 
tance, as the following summary will show. 

“ First objection.—It is unhealthy. The fact of its 
use in most of the large cities of Europe, and that no 
disease has resulted, is a suflicient answer for us at 
the present day; but the objection was used formerly 
with effect in Europe. The arguments given in the 
previous part of the paper; the facts of the free use 
of horse-meat by persons when under great diflicul- 
ties in revolutionary and war times; the experiments 
at the Veterinary School at Alfort ; and the personal 
use of the food by various individuals, in diverse 
localities, in later times, are proofs positive enough for 
reasonable persons. The fact that we have always 
eaten animals of the same class; and that of all ani- 
mals, none has nicer cereal or vegetable food; and 
that none is so careful of his food as the horse is; and 
that he will not take anything that is not perfectly 
clean; these circumstances wonld serve to indicate 
that men who can eat the flesh of the filthy hog 
ought not to object to that of the horse. The whole 
life of the hog is occupied in sucking in the vilest 
of juices of the excrements of men and animals, and 
of the refuse of decaying vegetable and animal mat- 
ter. He seems born simply to make manures of offal. 


We have all smacked our lips over a sparerib, and 
yet doubt about using the flesh of the horse, which, & 
priori, under the physiological laws of digestion, 
would seem to be a more proper aliment than that of 
other animals who eat a greater variety of food. 

“ Actual examination proves the healthiness of these 
animals where a proper inspection is made. Mon- 
sieur Hazard, (Hipophagie, ses Rapports avec 
VHygiene Publique, 1867,) quotes from a’ letter 
from Mons. Pierre, Inspecteur des Abattoirs 4 
Clievaux at Paris, in which he says, that ‘of 
2,765 horses inspected and sold for food, not 
one had an appreciable amount of disease that 
would have proved injurious to man.’ The in- 
creased demand for this food proves its innocuous- 
ness. Sisters of Charity urge its use to the poor who 
cannot get other meat to eat. One of them told me 
that it seemed to her that it was borne more easily 
by the stomach than common beef, and was more 
nourishing, also. She bad seen a child, who seemed 
in a complete state of emaciation and debility, and 
unable to bear common food, revive, and finally 
recover, on the soup and meat of this arimal. 

“ Second objection.—The taste is so peculiar, say the 
objectors, that a prejudice will always exist against 
its use. In answer, one may say that if we always 
argued in this manner, how can we account for the 
general use of very many articles of food, or drink, 
or simple luxury, which at first are rather distasteful, 
and which are now nearly universal. Tobacco, and 
many kinds of liquors, certainly require some effort 
before they can be used. 

“ But the fact is, that those who complain of the 
taste, are very often those who have tasted it only in 
theory. It is very difficult, even for the initiated, to 
distinguish it from beef. The first steak I ate was 
the juciest and most tender article I ever tasted. 
Knowing what I was eating, I though there was a 
slight ‘gamy’ flavor about it, but of that I was in 
doubt. The most ludicrous stories are told in Paris 
of the mistakes made by various individuals, and 
from these narratives, as well as from my own exper- 
ience, I am led to believe that few, if any, persons 
would be able to recognize the distinction, by taste, 
between beef and horse-meat.* 

* * * * 

“ Eighth objection —The horse is the companion 
and friend of man, and therefore we will never eat 
him. 

“ The answer to this is the question, what usually 
becomes of these faithful friends in their old age, for 
whom we have such reverential regard that we will 
not eat their flesh ? Are they not usually sold when 
they can no longer work, to some vile miscreant, who 
will drive them at times till they drop dead in the 
harness? ‘Their last hours are tortured by over- 
work and by whippings to keep the poor creatures in 
motion while a single spark of life remains. This is 
no fancy sketch; and it is in order to prevent this 
inhumanity to horses, that all the societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals in Europe, except 
that of England, have urged hippophagy. This fact 
prevents ill usage in France. A single bruise or 
abrasion of the skin will prevent the sale of the ani- 
mal. Self-interest, therefore, now prevents inhuman- 
ity. Even devils become benevolent or saintlike, if 
by goodness they can gain more profit to themselves.” 


* Among these narratives, the following is one of the most strik- 
ing: A gentleman desirous of introducing an unwilling friend to 
the use of horse-meat, invited him to breakfast, with the under- 
standing that a horse-steak would be served up. Instead, how- 
ever, of giving this, the host had a nice beefsteak prepared, of 
which his friend very daintily partook, all the while protesting that 
it was tolerably good, but of that peculiarity of taste that would 
forever prevent its general use! No explanation was given, but 
three weeks afterward the same gentleman was invited again, and 
he consented, on condition that he was to have no more horse- 
steaks. His friend replied that he would make all proper arrange- 
ments to gratify his visitor, and ordered for his breakfast a good 
steak from a horse. The conversation, of course, soon fell on the 
previous meal, and the guest descanted on the excellence of the 
steak actually on the table, and of its vast superiority in taste over 
the former! After such a declaration, of course, a confession was 
made by the host, much to the astonishment of the epicure ! 


The heart is hard in nature, and unfit 

For human fellowship, as being void 

Of sympathy, and therefore dead alike 

To love and friendship both, that is not pleased 
With sight of animals enjoying life, 

Nor feels their happiness augment his own. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


3” 


The Horse. 
[From the “ Recreations of a Country Parson.’’] 
It is highly improbable that any reader of ordinary 


power of imagination, would guess the particular 


surface on which the paper is spread whereon I am 
at the present moment writing. Such is the reflec- 
tion which flows naturally from my pencil’s point as 
it begins to darken this page. 1 am seated on a 
manger, in a very light and snug stable, and my 
paper is spread upon a horse’s face, occupying the 
flat part between the eyes. You would not think, 
unless you tried, what an extensive superficies may 
there be found. If you put a thin book next the 
horse’s skin, you will write with the greater facility ; 
and you will find, as you sit upon the edge of the 
manger, that the animal’s head occupies a position 
which as regards height and slope, is sufficiently con- 
venient. His mouth, it may be remarked, is not far 
from your knees, so that it would be highly inexpedi- 
ent to attempt the operation with a vicious, biting 
brute, or indeed with any horse of whose temper you 
are not assured. But you, my good Old Boy, (for 
such is the quadruped’s name,) you would not bite 
your master. Too many carrots have you received 
from his hand; too many pieces of bread have you 
licked up from his extended palm. A thought has 
struck me which | wish to preserve in writing, though 
indeed at this rate it will be a long time before I 
work my way to it. I am waiting here for five 
minutes till my man-servant shall return with some- 
thing for which he ‘has been sent, and wherefore 
should even five minutes be wasted? Life is not 
very long, and the minutes in which one can write 
with ease are not very many. And perhaps the 
newness of such a place of writing may communicate 
something of freshness to what is traced by a some- 
what jaded hand. You winced a little, Old Boy, as 
I disposed my book and this scrap of an old letter on 
your face, but now you stand perfectly still. On 
either side of this page I see a large eye looking 
down wistfully; above the page, a pair of ears are 
eocked in quiet curiosity, but with no indication of 
fear. Not that you are deficient in spirit, my dumb 
friend ; you will do your twelve miles an hour 
with any steed within some miles of you; but a long 
course of kindness has gentled you as well as Mr. 


_ Rarey could have done, though no more than seven 
* summers have passed over your head. Let us ever, 


kindly reader, look with especial sympathy and 
regard at any inferior animal on which the doom of 
man has fallen, and which must eat its food, if not in 
the sweat of its brow, then in that of its sides. 
Curious, that a creature should be called all through 
life to labor, for which yet there remains no rest. As 
for us human beings, we can understand and we can 
bear with much evil, and many trials and sorrows 
here, because we are taught that all these form the 
discipline which shall prepare us for another world, 
aworld that shall set this right. But for you, my 
_— fellow-creature, I think with sorrow as I write 


. here upon your head, there remains no such immor- 


tality as remains for me. What a difference between 
us. You to your, sixteen or eighteen years here, 
and then to oblivion. I to my threescore and ten, 
and then eternity. Yes, the difference is immense; 
and it touches me to think of your life and mine, of 
your doom and mine. I know a house where, at 
morning and evening prayer, when the household 
assembles, among the servants there always walks in a 
certain shaggy little dog, who listens with the deepest 
attention and the most solemn gravity to all that is 
said, and then, when prayers are over, goes out again 
with his friends. I cannot witness that silent pro- 
cedure without being much moved by the sight. Ah, 
my fellow-creature, this is something in which you 
have no part. Made by the same hand, breathing 
the same air, sustained like us by food and drink, 
you are witnessing an act of ours which relates to 
Interests that do not concern you, and of which you 
have no idea. And so, here we are, you standing at 
the manger, Old Boy, and I sitting upon it; the 
mortal and the immortal, close together; your nose 


on my knee, my paper on your head; yet with some- | 


thing between us broader than the broad Atlantic. 
As for you, if you suffer here, there is no other life 
to make up for it. Yet it would be well if many of 


those who are your betters in the scale of creation, 
fulfilled their Creator's purposes as well as you. He 
gave you strength and swiftness, and you use these 
to many a valuable end; not many of the superior 
race will venture to say that they turn the powers 
God gave them to account as worthy of their nature. 
If it come to the question of deserving, you deserve 
better than me. Forgive me, my fellow-creature, if 
I have sometimes given you an angry flick, when you 
shied a little at a pig or a donkey. But I know you 
bear me no malice; you forget the flicks, (they are 
not many,) and you think rather of the bread and 
the carrots, of the times I have pulled your ears, and 
smoothed your neck, and patted your nose. And 
forasmuch as this is all your life, I shall do my best to 
make it a comfortable one. Llappiness, of course, is 
something which you can never know. Yet, my 
friend and companion, you shall have a deep-littered 
stall, and store of corn and hay so long as 1 can give 
them; and may this hand never write another line 
if it ever does you wilful injury. 


We take the following from M. Blaze’s History of 
‘the Dog :— 


“The dog possesses incontestably all the qualities of 
a sensible man; and, I grieve to say, man has not in 
general the noble qualities of the dog. We make a 
virtue of gratitude, which is nothing but a duty ; this 
virtue, this duty, are inherent in the dog. We brand 
ingratitude, and yet all men are ungrateful. It is a 
vice which commences in the cradle, and grows with 
our growth; and, together with selfishness, becomes 
almost always the grand mover of human actions. 
The dog knows not the word virtue; that which we 
dignify by this title, and admire as a rare thing—and 
very rare it is in truth—constitutes his normal state. 
Where will you find a man always grateful, always 
affectionate, never selfish, pushing the abnegation of 
self to the utmost limits of possibility; without gain, 
devoted to death, without ambition, rendering every 
service,—in short, forgetful of injuries and mindful 
only of benefits received ? Seek him not; it would be 
a useless task ; but take the first dog you meet, and 
from the moment he adopts you for his master, you 
will find im him all these qualities. He will love you 
without calculation entering into his affections. His 
greatest happiness will be to be near you; and should 
you be reduced to beg your bread, not only will he aid 
you in this difficult trade, but he would not abandon 
you to follow even a king into his palace. Your 
friends will quit you in misfortune ; your wife perhaps 
will forget her plighted troth; but your dog will 
remain always near you; he will come and die at 
your feet; or, if you depart before him on the great 
voyage, he will accompany you to your last abode.” 


Take my Hand, Papa. 


In the dead of night, I am frequently wakened 
by a little hand stealing out from the crib by my side, 
with the pleading cry. “Please take my hand, 

! ” 

Seanatly the little boy’s hand is grasped, his fears 
vanish, and soothed by the consciousness of his 
father’s presence he falls into sweet sleep again. 

We commend this lesson of simple, filial faith and 
trust to the anxious, sorrowing ones, that are found 
in almost every household. Stretch forth your hand, 
stricken mourner, although you may be in the deepest 
darkness and gloom, and fear and anxious suspense 
may cloud your weary pathway, and that very act 
will reveal the presence of a loving compassionate 
Father, and give you the peace that passeth all 
understanding. 

The darkness may not pass away at once, night 
may stillenfold you in its embrace, but its terrors will 
be dissipated, its gloom and sadness flee away, and in 
the simple grasp of-the Father’s hand sweet peace 
will be given, and you will rest securely, knowing 
that the “morning cometh.”’"—Congregationalist. 


— Little four-year old the other day nonplussed its 
mother by making the following inquiry : “ Mother, 
if a man is a Mister, ain’t a woman a Mistery ?” 


Dog Marking Sunday. 

In the west of England, not far from Bath, there 
lived, towards the close of the last century, a worthy, 
learned, and benevolent clergyman. He had a turn- 
spit, named Toby, a fine dog, with stout legs fit for his 
work, and enabling him to follow his master about hour 
after hour,—sometimes, indeed, to his annoyance, but 
he was of too kind a disposition to repulse him. At 
length he became so persevering, and even presum- 


ing, in his attendance, that he would venture into the 
reading-desk on a Sunday morning. This the clergy- 
man tolerated for a time, but thinking that he saw a 
smile, at Toby’s appearance, on the face of some of 
his congregation, he began to fear that he was inju- 
diciously indulgent, and ordered Toby, on the follow- 
ing Sunday morning to be locked up in the stable. 
But he was locked up to no purpose, for he forced his 
way out through the leaded casement, and preseuted 
himself at the reading-desk as usual. Against the 
next Sunday, however, it was determined to take 
further precaution, and accordingly, when the dog 
had done his part on the Saturday towards roasting 
the beef which was to be eaten cold on Sunday, he 
was not suffered to go at large as on other occasions, 
but was bolted up in the wood-house, where there 
was no window to allow of escape. He continued, 
therefore, in confinement, testifying his uneasiness by 


barking and howling during the greater part of the’ 


day of rest, but it was hoped his discomfort would be 
a warning to him to avoid the church. Being let out 
on Sunday evening, and left at liberty for the rest of 
the week, he passed the days in his usual fashion, did 
his duty in the wheel whenever he was wanted, and 
showed not the least sullenness or discontent. But 
at twelve on Saturday, when his services were 
required for the spit, Toby was not to be found; 
servants were dispatched in all directions in quest 
of him, but without effect; it was supposed that he 
must have been stolen, and the cook and the master 
were alike in despair. On Sunday morning the 
clergyman went to church, free from Toby’s officious 
devotion, but concerned at his unaccountable disa 
pearance. Tis re-appearance, however, was equally 
unexpected ; for as his reverence entered the reading- 
desk, he saw Toby’s eye twinkle a morning salutation 
in his usual corner. After this, no opposition was 
offered to Toby’s Sunday movements, but he was al- 
lowed to go to church as he pleased, with the unani- 
mous approbation of the rector and the whole parish. 
In this case, if the dog did not reckon days, he 
showed excellent powers of calculation for his own 
ends.— Watson. 


“Dark Stables.’’ 


Any person who has felt the pain and inconvenience 
of coming suddenly from a dark room into the full 
blaze of day will easily conceive the necessity of 
lighting a stable in a proper manner. This is too 
often neglected in confined stables, and the conse- 

uences are most distressing to a humane observer. 
The poor horse, led suddenly out to his work, shows 
his pain by unmistakable expressions, stumbles, and 
runs against anything that may happen to be near, 
until the eye has in some degree accommodated itself 
to the new circumstances under which it is placed. 
Nor is this all. By a continuance of this change, 
from darkness to sudden daylight, the eye becomes 
seriously injured. The retina, or sensible nerve, 
becomes dull, and more or less useless; the horse’s 
sight is injured ; he starts and shies at objects, which 
he sees-imperfectly ; and many a rider who has 
received a dangerous injury has had te thank 
his inattention to this simple cause, rather than any 
vicious habit of the animal, to which it has been 
attributed. 

Blindness is almost certain to be caused by inat- 
tention to the above caution; but even blindness 
itself is less dangerous to the rider than imperfect 
sight. In the first case, the horse is forced to trust 
entirely to the bridle ; but in the latter, objects only 
half distinguished terrify and startle, though they 
would under ordinary circumstances, be passed with- 
out notice.—London Horse Book. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


The Changeling. 
I had a little daughter, 
And she was given to me 
To lead me gently backward 
To the Heavenly Father’s knee ; 
That I, by the force of nature, 
Might in some dim wise divine 
The depth of his infinite patience 
To this wayward soul of mine. 


I know not how others saw her, 
But to me she was wholly fair, 
And the light of the heaven she came from 
Still lingered and gleamed in her hair; 
For it was as wavy and golden, 
And as many changes took, 
As the shadows of sun-gilt ripples 
On the yellow bed of a brook. 


To what can I liken her smiling 
Upon me, her kneeling lover? 

How it leaped from her lips to her eyelids 
And dimpled her wholly over, 

Till her outstretched hands smiled also, 
And I almost seemed to see, 

The very heart of her mother 
Sending sun through her veins to me! 


She had been with us scarce a twelvemonth, 
And it hardly seemed a day, 

When a troop of wandering angels 
Stole my little daughter away ; 

Or perhaps those heavenly Zingari 

- But loosened the hampering strings, 

And when they had opened her cage-door, 

My little bird used her wings. 


But they left in her stead a changling, 
A little angel child, 

That seems like her bud in blossom, 
And smiles as she never smiled: 
When I wake in the morning I see it 

Where she always used to lie, 
And I feel as weak as a violet 
Alone ’neath the awful sky. 


As weak, yet as trustful also; 
For the whole year long I see 
All the wonders of fanciful Nature 
Still worked for the love of me; 
Winds wander, and dews drip earthward, 
Rain falls, suns rise and set, 
Earth whirls, and all but to prosper 
A poor little violet. 


The child is not mine as the first was; 
I cannot sing it to rest; 
I cannot lift it up fatherly, 
And bless it upon my breast; 
Yet it lies in my little one’s cradle, 
And sits in my little one’s chair, 
And the light of the heaven she’s gone to, 
Transfigures its golden hair. 


—James Russell Eowell. 


Have you ever watched an icicle as it formed? 
You noticed how it froze one drop at a time, the icicle 
remained clear and sparkling brightly in the sun; but 
if the water were but slightly muddy, the icicle 
looked foul, and its beauty was spoiled. Just so our 
characters are forming. One little thought or feeling 
at atime adds its influence. If every thought be 
pure and right the soul will be lovely and will 
sparkle with happiness; but if impure, and wrong 
a“ will be a final deformity and wretchedness. 


Mr. Townsend’s Walks and Conversations 
with his Children. 
[Published by the Pennsylvania Society. ] 
CONTINUED. 


In the morning, the children were all up bright 
and early, and after joining their — in prayer, 
rushed down stairs to breathe the fresh air, and play 
upon the green grass. Mr. and Mrs. Townsend fol- 
lowed soon after, but finding tlie dew still upon the 
grass, called the children off, and walked towards 
the garden, where they found the walks dry, and the 
air filled with the sweet perfumes of the morning. 

“My dear children,” said Mrs. Townsend, “ how 
thankful we ought to be for these blessings. While 
many have passed the night in pain, sorrow or alarm, 
we have been preserved in safety. Our dwelling 
has not been a prey to devouring flames; violence 
has not come near us; we have laid down our heads 
in quietness, and risen in peace. Thanks, many 
thanks, for all these blessings.” At this moment, 
James, the old gardener, with his horse and plough, 
entered the garden gate, and was soon at work in 
turning up the ground. Mr. Townsend, seeing that 
his horse was lame, came up to him and said, “ James, 
what is the matter with your horse? He walks 
lame.” 

“T don’t know, your honor ; he was well last night 
when I finished work, but he seems a little lame this 
morning. I guess it won’t hurt him.” 

“ James,” said Mr. Townsend, “I thought you had 

more feeling than that. If you had got up this morn- 
ing with a stiff leg, could you walk over these clods 
all day without suffering pain? And do you think 
that a poor dumb horse has less feeling than yourself? 
Take him out of the plough, James, immediately, 
and turn him into the pasture until he gets well. I 
would rather be without vegetables altogether, than 
make them by the sweat of a poor dumb beast in 
suffering and pain.” 
. “That’s so,” said James. “The truth is, your 
honor, I never thought of all that, and I thank your 
honor for telling me. I'll rub his leg with the mix- 
ture the doctor gave me, and let him rest for a few 
days.” 

a My dear little children,” said Mr. Townsend, 
after James had taken the horse away, $ how often 
do we see cruelty practised upon animals for the 
want of thought.” 

“ Why, father,” said John, “James is one of the 
kindest men in the world; he is always playing with 
his little dog in the stable, and never lets him suffer 
for food or water.” 

“ That is true, my son,” said Mr. Townsend ; “ but 
James, like most men of his occupation, never 
troubles himself to think of the condition of his 
horse before he puts him to work; he requires to be 
followed up and reminded of his cruelty before he 
sees it. Ihave known men to work horses day after 
day, with large sores under the collar and other parts 
of the body, without for an instant supposing that 
they were guilty of very great cruelty. But come, 
let us return to the arbor and talk about this noble 
animal, the horse, and all that he suffers for our 
good.” Having reached the arbor, Mr. Townsend 
took his seat, the children gathered around him, and 
he commenced to tell them of the cruel treatment 
that horses sometimes receive from their owners. 
“ Qur neighbor, Mr. Jenkins over the way, has two 
beautiful horses that he raised, and ever since they 

were colts they have been well housed, well fed, and 
well groomed, and consequently, from such kind 
treatment, they are very delicate, and unable to 
endure neglect or hard work. One of these days, 
Mr. Jenkins may sell them for carriage horses, and 
the purchaser, for a time, will bestow equal care upon 
them; but when they have served him faithfully for 
many years, and from age and other infirmities lose 
their spirit and good looks, they will be sold again, 
and hacked about in omnibuses or passenger railroad 
cars and be overworked and overloaded until they 
are broken down and die.” 

“ Oh, shame! shame !” exclaimed all the children, 
at once. 

“T will run over, after breakfast,” said little Mary, 
“to Mr. Jenkins, and beg him not to sell his horses.” 


“T will never sell my little pony,” said William; 
“T will keep him as long as I live; and when he 
gets old, I will put him into the pasture and feed 
him every day out of my hand, and bring him a nice, 
cool bucket of water to drink from the spring.” 

“Tam sure you would, my darling boy,” said Mr. 
Townsend. “But this is not all that this poor ani- 
mal suffers. He, is often driven by brutal.men, who 
whip and torture him when he least deserves it. He 
is sometimes badly fed, and scarcely ever watered. 
He is made to draw loads too heavy for his strength, 
and allowed but a few hours to take his rest. And I 
could go on and tell you many other cruelties that 

r horse suffers, but they are too disgusting to 
think of. When I lived in Philadelphia, some years 
ago, I saw a young man, one bright afternoon, racing 
down Broad Street, his horse covered with a white 
foam, his tongue hanging out of his mouth, and his 
breathing so fast and hard that you could have 
heard him across the street. The harness having 
broken, he stopped just where I was standing, and 
got out to readjust it. I approached him, and said, 
Young man, judging from the panting of your 
horse, and the marks of the whip on his body, you 
have been driving fast, and have not been treating 
your horse with the kindness he deserves. I feel it 
my duty, as a good citizen and a Christian man, to 
tell you that you ought to be ashamed of such cru- 
elty; and I must beg you in future to refrain from 
such acts, or you will be taken up and carried before 
a magistrate to answer for such-conduct. The young 
man, with an air of consequence and vindictiveness, 
replied,— 

“Tam obliged to you, sir, for your advice; but as 
I did not ask you for it, I consider your interference 
as impertinent aud ungentlemanly. My horse is my 
own, and I choose to drive him as fast as I please ; 
and if he dies under my whip, his loss is mine, not 
yours; and therefore I desire none of your teachings 
as to how I should use my own property.” 

“ My dear friend,” I remarked, “ you express your- 
self in language not uncommon among young men of 
your age and education. You no doubt feel yourself 
far superior to those who are in advance of you in 
age and experience, and think you understand the 
treatment of horses better than I do. This may be 
so, for I do not claim to be an adept in such matters; 
my mission is one of mercy, and I wish to point out 
to you an evil which you do not seem to understand, 
and which, if persevered in, will ultimately be your 
ruin, and deprive you of all those noble traits of 
character which are so much esteemed by all kind- 
hearted men.” 

“‘ Horses were made to work,” continued the young 
man, “and I do not see any harm in driving them 
up to their mettle. I gave a thousand dollars for my 
horse, and if I were to drive him at a snail’s pace, he 
would not, in the estimation of my friends, be worth 
a cent; and moreover, I would not have given so 
large a price for him if I had not known that he 
could trot faster than any horse in town.” 


were made to work, but let me tell you that they 
were not made to be abused. You cannot suppose 
that the Creator made this noble animal to gratify 
the foolish ger of sportsmen, and weak-minded 
young men, by whipping and spurring them to feats 
of speed and endurance equal only to the rapidity of 
steam or the lightning’s flash.” 

“ Why,” interrupted the young man, “ Tom Smith 
drives as fast again as I do. I have scen his little 
bay mare trot her mile in three minutes, and that, 
too, with a lame leg; but she was under whip and 
spur all the way, and I mean to train my horse to 
beat her if I can.” 

“T know nothing,” said I, “ about Tom Smith and 
his bay mare ; but if he drove his horse at the speed, 
and under the condition you say he did, he is an un- 
feeling brute, and ought to have been punished; and 
if I had been there I would have had him arrested 
and fined for his cruelty, or sentenced to hard labor 
for six months. Depend upon it, young man, that 
God will not overlook such acts of cruelty, but will 
bring such men to account, sooner or later. And a 
fearful retribution is hanging over your head, also, if 
you follow the course of ‘bad men, and harden your 


“T agree with you, my young friend, that horses * 
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heart against mercy, and. kindness towards God’s 
creatures. So I warn you to take heed in time, lest 
some fearful calamity befall you when you least 
expect it.” 

n the meantime, the young man had arranged his 
harness, and stepping into his buggy, he said to me, 
“You are an old fogy; you ought to have been a 

reacher; you could deliver an excellent sermon on 
orse-flesh,” and giving his horse a* severe cut with 
his whip, he dashed away, exclaiming, “ Good after- 
noon, old Fiddle-sticks ; if you can catch me, I'll give 
ou my horse and buggy.” : 

“ What a wicked young man,” said William. “ He 
will be thrown out of his buggy some of these days, 
and killed. You see if he don't.” 

“ But to return to my story,” said Mr. Townsend. 
“A few days after this, as 1 was returning to my 
place of business I saw a crowd in Walnut Street, 
above Eighth, and approaching nearer, I recognized 
this same young man, whom I had before addressed 
upon the subject of cruelty to his horse, standing on 
the sidewalk, with his hat off, and his clothes torn 
and disordered, and his horse and buggy in posses- 
sion of two police officers, who had taken them in 
charge. I asked what was the matter.” 

“ Oh, nothing but a fight,” remarked a by-stander. 


_ “That fellow there has had a thrashing for beating 


his horse.” 

At this moment, a young gentleman, of courteous 
manners, and genteclly dressed, stepped up and said, 
“ T was walking quietly along here just now, and saw 
that cruel young man over the way dashing down 
the street with that poor horse and buggy ; and as he 
neared the corner where I was standing, the horse 
fell, and I thought, from the violence of the fall, that 
he had broken his legs. ‘The driver—that brutal fel- 
low yonder—while the poor beast was lying on the 

vement, jumped out of the buggy, and began to 
fone him over the head with the butt of his whip. I 
rushed up immediately, took the whip out of his 
hand, and gave him just what he deserved—a good 
thrashing. I am ready to go with you, sir, to a 
magistrate, and explain to him the circumstances. I 
will never permit a poor horse to be beaten unmer- 
cifully in my presence.” 

“ Oh, I am so glad,” said William and John, “ that 
he got a thrashing! If we had been there, we 
woul have helped to tear the clothes off of his 

ack.” 

“Did you hear the name of that noble young gen- 
tleman, father ?” said little Mary. “I wish he lived 
with us, it would be so nice to have him in our 
walks.” 

“My dear children,” said Mr. Townsend, “ this 

oung gentleman acted as all humane persons would 
es done. And I felt, as you do, very glad that the 
other got a good thrashing. But the young gentleman 
was wrong in making such an attack. No one is 
justified in striking another, unless in self-defence, 
and a street fight is, of all things, the most degrad- 
ing. The proper course would have been to have 
seized the whip, and handed the young man over to 
the police, and insisted upon his being carried before 
a magistrate, and bound over to appear at court, 
where he would have been tried, and perhaps sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment at hard work in 
the penitentiary.” 

olny continue my story,” said Mr. ‘Townsend: 
“soon after this explanation was made, and the cir- 
cumstances connected with the whipping were under- 
stood, a respectable-looking old gentleman with a 
broad-brimmed hat, stepped up and said, ‘ I was sit- 
ting at my window when this poor horse fell, and I 
saw the whole proceeding from beginning to end. I 
am no advocate for fighting, but I must say here, in 
the presence of this crowd, that that young gentle- 
man acted like a man.’ And advancing towards 
him, he asked him his name, and invited him very 
kindly to come and see him.” 

About six months after this, I read in a daily paper 
that a young man was, the day before, thrown from 
his buggy and killed, and, upon inquiry, found that it 
was this same cruel young man. * He had been driv- 
Ing, as usual, very fast, when one of the wheels of 

is buggy came off, throwing him violently against 
the stones, and fracturing his skull. 


daughter of the old man with a broad-brimmed hat, 
and, with the consent of the lady, asked the father’s 
permission to marry her. The old gentleman replied, 
“ The heart that can feel for a poor dumb beast can- 
not be unfeeling towards a wite;” and he took him 
by the hand, and wished him joy. They were mar- 
ried, and his father-in-law set him up in business, 
with a capital of fifty thousand dollars, and they are 
living now in Philadelphia, in great prosperity and 
happiness. 

“JT hear the breakfast bell,” said Mr. Townsend. 
“ We must go. When you get through your lessons 
for the day, we will wt another walk, and I will 
tell you many other cruel things that I have seen 
and heard about the treatment of animals.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


She has Outlived Her Usefulness.’? 

Not long since a man in middle life came to our 
door asking for “the minister.” When informed 
that he was out of town, he seemed disappointed 
and anxious. On being questioned as to his busi- 
ness, he replied: “I have lost my mother; and as 
this place used to be her home, and as my father lies 
here, we have come to lay her beside him.” 

My heart rose in sympathy, and I said, “ You have 
met with a great loss.” 

“ Weil, yes,” he replied, with hesitancy, “a mother 
is a great loss in general, but our mother had outlived 
her usefulness. She was in her second childhood, and 
her mind had grown as weak as her body, so that she 
was no comfort to herself, and was a burden to every- 
body. There was seven of us, sons and daughters; 
and we agreed to keep her among us a year about. 
But Ihave had more than my share of her, for she 
was too feeble to be moved when my time was out, 
and that was more than three months before her 
death. But then she was a good mother in her day, 
and toiled very hard to bring us up.” 

Without looking at the face of the heartless man, 
I directed him to the house of a neighboring pastor, 
and returned to my nursery. I gazed on the merry 
little faces which smiled or grew sad in imitation of 
mine,—those little ones to whose ear no word in our 
language is half so sweet as “ mother,”—and I won- 
dered if that day could ever come when they would 
say of me, “ She has outlived her usefulness—she is 
no comfort to herself, and a burden to everybody 
else!” And I hoped that before such a day should 
dawn I might be taken to my rest. God forbid that 
I should outlive the love of my children! Rather let 
me die while my heart is a part of theirs, that my 
ee may be watered with their tears, and my love 


linked with their hopes of heaven. 


When the bell tolled for the mother’s burial, I 
went to the sanctuary to pay my only token of 
respect to the aged stranger ; for I felt that I could 
give her memory a tear, even though her own children 
had none to shed. 

“She was a good mother in her day, and toiled 
hard to bring us all up—she was no comfort to her- 
self, and a burden to everybody else!” These cruel, 
heartless words rung in my ears as I saw the coffin 
borne up the aisle. The bell tolled long and loud, 
until its iron tongue had ehronicled the years of the 
toil-worn mother. One — two—three—four—five. 
How clearly and almost merrily each stroke told of 
her once peaceful slumber in her mother’s bosom, and 
of her seat at nightfall on her weary father’s knee. 
Six—seven—eight—nine—ten—rang out the tale of 
her sports upon the green sward, in the meadow and 
beside the brook. Eleven—twelve—thirteen—four- 
teen—spoke more gravely of school-days, and little 
household joys and cares. Sixteen—seventeen— 
eighteen—sounded out the enraptured visions of 
maidenhood and the dream of early love. Nineteen 
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told of her early womanhood—of the loves, and cares, 
and hopes, and fears, and toils through which she 
pont during those long years, till fifty rang out 

arsh and loud. From that to sixty, each stroke told 
of the warm-hearted mother and grandmother, living 
over again her own joys and sorrows in those of her 
children and children’s children. 

Every family of all the group wanted grandmother, 
then, and the only strife was who should secure the 
prize. But, hark, the bell tolls on! Seventy—sev- 
enty-one—two—three—four. She begins to grow 
feeble, requires some care, is not always perfectly 
patient or satisfied; she goes from one child’s house 
to another, so that io place seems like home. She 
murmurs in plaintive tones, that after all her toil and 
weariness, it is hard she cannot be allowed a home to 
die in ; that she must be sent rather than invited from 
house to house. Eighty—eighty-one—two—three— 
four. Ah! she is a second child—now “ She has out- 
lived her usefulness, she has now ceased to be a com- 
fort to herself or anybody ”—that is, she has ceased 
to be profitable to her earth-craving and money- 
grasping children. 

Now sounds out, reverberating through our lovely 
forest, and echoing back from our “ hill of the dead,” 
eighty-nine! There she lies now in the coffin, cold 
and still; she makes no trouble now, demands no 
love, no soft words, no tender little offices. A look 
of patient endurance,—we fancied, also, an expres- 
sion of grief for unrequited love,—sat on her marble 
features. Her children were there clad in weeds of 
woe, and in irony we remembered the strong man’s 
words, “ She was a good mother in her day.” 

When the bell ceased tolling, the strange minister 
rose in the pulpit. His form was very erect, and his 
voice strong, but his hair was silvery white. He read 
several passages of Scripture expressive of God’s 
compassion to feeble man, and especially of His ten- 
derness when gray hairs are on him and his strength 
faileth. He then made some touching remarks on 
human frailty, and of dependence on God, urging all 

resent to make their peace with their Master while 
in health, that they might claim His promises when 
heart and flesh failed them. “Then,” he said, “ the 
eternal God shall be thy refuge, and beneath thee 
shall be the everlasting arms.” Leaning over the 
desk, and gazing intently on the coffined form before 
him, he then said, reverently: “ From a little child I 
have honored the aged; but never till gray hairs 
covered my own head did I know truly how much 
love and sympathy this class have a right to demand 
of their fellow-creatures. Now I feel it. Our 
mother,” he added, most tenderly, “ who now lies in 
death before us, was a stranger to me, as are all of 
these, her descendants. All I know of her is what 
her son has told me to-day,—that she was brought 
to this town from afar, sixty-nine years ago, a happ 
bride—that here she has passed most of her life, toil- 
ing as only mothers ever have strength to toil, until 
she has reared a large family of sons and daughters— 
that she left her home here, clad in the weeds of wid- 
owhood, to dwell among her children—till health and 
strength left her. God forbid that conscience should 
accuse any of you of ingratitude or murmuring on 
account of the care she has been to you of late. 
When you go back to your homes, be careful of your 
example before your own children; for the fruit of 
your own doing you will surely reap from them when 
you yourselves totter on the brink of the grave. I 
entreat you as a friend, as one who has himself en- 
tered the evening of life, that you may never say in 
the presence of your families nor of Heaven: “ Our 
mother had outlived her usefulness—she was a burden 
to us.” Never, never !—a mother can never live so 
long as that! No; when she can no longer labor for 
her children, nor yet care for herself, she can fall like 
a precious weight on their bosoms, and call forth by 
her helplessness all the noble, generous feelings of 
their hearts. 

Adieu, then, poor toil-worn- mother; there are no 
more days of pain for thee. Undying vigor and 
everlasting usefulness are thy inheritance. 


| “T knew it,” said William. “I told you he would | —brought before us the happy bride. Twenty—spoke 
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Brakes. 

Amongst modern inventions, brakes on coaches 
and horse cars are one of the most beneficial to 
draught animals. Will not some humane friend sug- 
gest or invent something so cheap and simple that it 
shall come into common use on all heavily loaded 
vehicles ? 

We would rather be the author of such an inven- 
tion, and witness the relief it would afford, than hold 
the highest office in the gift of the State. 


Diarrheal Complaints Attributed to 
Diseased Meat. 


Dr. Harris, President of the New York Board of 
Health, stated on Tuesday last that of thirteen head 
of cattle purchased at the New York cattle yards, 
apparently healthy, every. one was attacked with 
disease before they could be driven to Westchester 
County and slaughtered ; that large quantities of dis- 
eased meat had been sold in market, and notwith- 
standing the extraordinary precautionary measures 
taken to preserve the health of the city of New 
York, the deaths last week from diarrheal causes 
exceeded the number of deaths from sun-stroke dur- 
ing the recent heated term; that these deaths were 
principally among middle-aged persons, and that their 
sickness was mainly attributable to diseased meat. 

Professor Gamgee affirms that one-fifth of the 
common meat of Great Britain—beef, veal, mutton 
and lamb—is diseased, while Professor Gerlach states 
that in Berlin at least as much diseased as healthy 
meat is consumed. In New York City last year the 
Board of Health caused over one hundred and 


twenty tons of unsound meat, fish and poultry to be 
destroyed. 


[From the New Bedford Mercury.] 
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We learn that an appeal will be made to our 
citizens to aid in sustaining the benevolent work of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
incorporated by the last Legislature, and in the success 
of which some of the best men in the Commonwealth 
are taking a deep interest. If every humane man will 
give a trifle, a great good will be accomplished. The 
abuse of dumb animals is a disgrace to our civili- 
zation. Not only the animals suffer, and suffer with- 
out the power of protest, but society suffers in the 
lowering of its tone; and in actual pecuniary loss. 
The Society which has been formed in this State 
pepe to secure a reform in two modes: first, by 

ringing to deserved punishment the wretches who 
treat dumb beasts with cruelty; and second, by 
appeals, through a monthly publication, to the good 
sense and kindly feelings of men. Such a society 
should be sustained till a perfect revolution is wrought 
in the treatment of dumb animals—until public senti- 
ment becomes so active as well as correct, that no 
man dare be other than kind and considerate in his 
treatment of brutes. 
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OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 
1st. To enforce the law. 

2d. To invite all persons throughout the State to 
report cases of undoubted cruelty. 

3d. ‘To pay rewards to persons who, acting for 
the Society, shall secure conviction and punishment 
in such cases, or furnish the Society with evidence to 
enable them to do it. 

4th. To employ persons to investigate, arrest and 
prosecute for the Society. ; : 

5th. To see that animals lost or alandoned be 
properly taken care of or mercifully killed. 

Gh. To introduce better methods of transportation 
and butchering of animals. 

7th. To encourage improvements and inventions 
to increase the comfort and value of animals. 

8th. To gather information in regard to existing 
abuses and their remedies, and the proper treatment of 
amimals both'in sickness and in health, and to send the 
same, if possible, into every family of the State. 

9th. ‘To give rewards to persons, such as authors, 
teachers, inventors, police officers, drivers, teamsters, 
butchers, farm servants, etc., who shall be distin- 
guished for humanity towards animals, or for efforts 
- improve their condition and to prevent cruelty to 
them. 

By so doing, to abolish trom this Commonwealth, 
cruel beating, overloading, overdriving, overworking, 
starving, or abandoning to starve, working old, sick or 
maimed animals unfit for labor, the plucking of live 
JSowls, cruel methods of butchering, shearing of sheep 
sent to market in early spring, cruel methods of trans- 
portation, unnecessary dissections of living animals, 
and all other forms of cruelty which now are or may 
hereafter be practised in this State. 

All sums of money may be sent to or left with the 
Secretary or Agent of the Society, or their sub-agents. 
Certificates of membership or receipts will be given, 
bearing the seal of the Society and signed by the 
President or Treasurer, and the names of donors will 
be published in the next issue of this paper. 

All persons not receiving their certificates of mem- 
bership or receipts, are requested to notify the Presi- 
dent of the same. 

MEMBERSHIP. 
Active Life Members are constituted by the 

paymentof . . . . . . $100 00 
Active Annual Members are constituted by 

the paymentof, . . . .  . 1000 
Associate Life Members are constituted by 

the payment of - 5000 


Associate Annual Members are constituted 


by the paymentof. . . . 500 
Patrons are those who yearly pay not less 


For all money paid to canvassers for this paper, or 
sent to the Secretary, receipts will be forwarded with 
the next number of the paper. 


Freaks of a Squirrel. 

The other day one of the squirrels on the Common, 
which had been in the habit of helping himself to 
a peanut now and then from a fruit stand near the 
West Street gate, found the woman who tends the 
stand had covered up her peanuts with a cloth. So he 
seized a peach and made off with it. The woman 
gave chase, and the squirrel after drawing her .some 
distance from the stand dropped the peach, started 
back on the double quick, seized a nut before she 
could get back, and made off with it, much to the 
amusement of the bystanders. 


Axnout Horses.—From the Rochester “ Union,” 
we take the following :— ; 

Horses as a general thing get too much licking 
and too little feed. If a man loses his hat while 
driving his horse, he licks the horse to pay for it. If 
he runs into another wagon through his own careless- 
ness, he licks his horse to make it all right. If his 
horse slips or stumbles, he gets licked for it—if he 
does anything he gets licked, and if he don’t do any- 
thing he gets the sarthe. A great many horses know 
“a sight” more than their drivers, and if they could % 
change places with them society at large would be 7 
the gainers, and so would the horses. 4 
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